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MY AUNT CATHERINE’S STORY. 


BY A LADY OF BANGOR. 


May slighted woman turn, 
And as a vine the oak hath shaken off, 
Bend lightly to her tendencies again ? 
Oh ne! by all her loveliness, by all 
That makes life poetry and beauty, no ! 
Make her a slave; steal from her rosy cheek 
By needless jealousies ; let the last star 
Leave her a watcher by your couch of pain ; 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 
That makes her cup a bitterness—yet give 
One evidence of love; and earth has not 
An emblem of devotedness like hers. 
But oh; estrange her once, it boots not how, 
By wrong or silence, anything that tells 
A change has come upon your tenderness— 
And there is not a high thing out of heaven 
Her pride o’ermastereth not. Willis. 

“| yerp not tell you, E., of the origin and progress of my acquaintance with 
Walter H. ‘I begin at this point of my existence, for you know it is the pivot on 
which the history of my whole life turns.’ I need not tell youwith what fervor, 
with what intensity, I loved him. How every wish of my heart, every faculty 
of my soul, every pulsation of my life, every chord of each slumbering energy 
within me, concentrated in that one single point, his existence. You know alf 
this. You were witness to it all. But in mercy to you, you were spared the view 
of the last humiliation I was called upon to endure. I cannot dwell upon it long. 
Language is too meagre to invest it with its true and fearful colors. Were I to 
labor forever, | could not create in your mind a just picture of the agony which 
dwelt in mine ; and could I do it, I fear it would but prostrate the panoply of res- 
olution with which I have so long warded off the attacks of mental anguish. 1 
must tell you briefly that Walter loved another. A being, beautiful as an Houri 
from Paradise, and every way calculated to entwine around herself the affections 
of one like him. A letter, ‘Oh, that fearful, fearful messenger!’ came to me, 
fraught with more of horror and despair than my spirit, just wound up to its ut- 
most tension of life and happiness, could endure. It was couched in language 
the most delicate, and tender, candidly telling me that he loved another, and gent- 
ly requesting me to relinquish all that I held dearonearth. I did not yield to the 
flood of anguish within me, until [ had answered this humbling epistle. I seated 
myself with a calm stillness that you would have shuddered to see, and shut my 
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quivering fingers firmly together, clenching my pen as it were with a death grasp, 
and bade him be happy. I did not reproach him. [ did not tell him of his 
faithlessness. I did not breathe one murmur of wounded affection. I said sim- 
ply, ‘ Walter, you know I love you. Can 1 then ask you to be miserable? No. 
Marry her who claims your affections. Make her happy ; happier than the laurel 
and the coronet could; and be happy yourself. These are the only breathings of 
my heart; the only gushings of my soul towards a prayer answering God.’ Af- 
ter this intense exertion, the pent up anguish of my soul, whose struggles to be 
free, I had sternly and resolutely quelled, burst forth ina rush of ungovernable 
violence. Life was worse than a burden to me. Every breath I drew, seemed to 
bear upon ita load of misery, and bring with it, an accumulation of torment, 
greater than | could support. My continued existence was a wonder to myself. 
It seemed to me that such withering trials were enough to dry up the very foun- 
tains of life, and hush its pulsations. I expected daily to see the approach of dis- 
ease, and wickedly hoped that it might bear upon its wings the soothing balm of 
death. I believe there was not a moment for the first month after this fearful 
shock, that | would not have given worlds to yield my spirit into the hands of 
God. I longed for death, sometimes, so intensely, so fervently, that I would 
breathe agonizing and almost impious prayers that | might die. At length my 
Heavenly Father mercifully deprived me of reason. I was happy, then, most 
happy. I believed myself dead, and imagined that my spirit was ranging the 
upper world with Walter's. But that delicious dream passed away. I awoke as 
from a long untroubled slumber. You know what an agonizing moment, in afflic- 
tion, is that in which we first awake in the morning. How all our troubles and 
sorrows rush madly to our recollections, and threaten to whelm us in utter and 
actual despair. Such an one was that in which 1 woke from my delicious repose 
of insanity. The thoughts of Walter rushed in an instant to my mind. The 
name of Walter rang, like a thousand peeling bells, through my brain. The im- 
age of Walter, ghastly and horrible, shaped itself in my sickening imagination.— 
It seemed as if a thousand glittering spears were gleaming, and flashing, over my 
head, and aiming their deadly points towards my heart. I was like one emerg- 
ing from a long and utter darkness, into a scorching torrent of light emanating 
from the countless rays of all the flaming suns in the universe, concentrated in 
one stupendous and burning focus. I had emerged from a region of darkness and 
repose, into one as horrible, as fearful in its effect upon my prostrated and debilita- 
ted mind, as such a dreadful concentration of light would be upon the overpower- 
ed vision of a long darkened eye. 

One long continued moan announced my return to consciousness, and to the 
emotions which agitated me. My mother was sitting by my side, and has often 
told me how grieved and supplicating an expression my countenance wore, when 
I said to her with childish simplicity,‘ Dear mother, why did you wake me?’ 
My friends, too, were all near me, and their hearts bounded with gratitude thus to 
witness the sudden reinstatement of my reason in her rightful domain.—Alas ! 
the moment that they blessed and welcomed, J loathed, and hated ! 


A short time sufficed to abate the intense poignancy of my anguish, although if 
it was less violent, it preyed deeper, and sunk into my life more effectually. Seme- 
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times, it seemed to me that if Walter had insulted me, haf roughly torn himself 
from me, or barbarously told me that he never loved me, I could have endured it ; 
for then, my pride, that all powerful principle within, would have sustained me. 
But that he should have addressed me in language so tender, so delicate, so sweet- 
ly respectful, and gently asked me to forgive him for the change of his affections, 
and relinquish the claim I had upon them, thus smoothly cloaking the dreadful 
wound he inflicted—It was more than I could bear. In the former case the gush- 
ings of my heart towards him would have been checked, and I should have learn- 
ed to despise the being whom I had loved. But in the latter case, if I loved him 
less, pity mingled with my wounded feelings, and I could not, would not, wholly 
blame him for the wanderings of those affections, the mysterious fountains of 
which, are opened, and shut, only by an Infinite and Incomprehensible Being. 
At other times, ‘ just so inconsistent was my heart’ it seemed to me an unspeaka- 
ble consolation that Walter had not wilfully wounded me, and that my yearning 
love for him had not been blighted in its bud by a foul stain upon his character. 
I felt that, wretched as I was, I would not relinquish the love for him which dwelt 
within my soul, for it would be like tearing away a part of that soul. Day and 
night, my mind brooded upon my affliction. I made no effort to arouse myself 
from the deep lethargy of sorrow into which I had fallen, but yielded myself wil- 
fully to the luxury of my grief. My happiest hours were those in which [ could 
steal away alone, to give egress to the floods of uncontrolable anguish which at 
other moments were pent up like smothered flame in my soul. Day after day, lL 
felt the canker within me gnawing deeper and deeper, and perceived one heart- 
fibre after another, tremble, and snap, and quiver, under the load of sorrow which 
bent them down. And I made no exertion to shake off the incubus which was par- 
alyzing every faculty of my soul. I felt that I could not do it, and imagined that 
hope was to me, as hope to the sentenced criminal with the instrument of death 
ready for its fearful work. 1 did not dream that God had planted in my soul a 
latent power and energy which could conquer the rebellion of my heart, and sub- 
due every struggling emotion of pain. My friends remonstrated with me for the 
lethargic supineness of my sorrow, and begged me, if | wished to live, to awaken 
from the deadly slumber which was eating up my existence, and sometimes threat- 
ened to be the precursor of idiocy itself. The “ wish to live,’ alas! they need 
not have presented as a motive! How sinfully little was its power over me ! 

But one evening, as [ was sitting on the sofa,‘ you remember that sofa, well, 
E, with its glowing patchwork covering, and its generously capacious dimensions ;’ 
my face buried in my mother’s lap, while her scalding tears fell upon wy neck, 
the thought came solemnly, and repeatedly into my mind, “ Why was I placed 
upon this earth ? To yield myself to selfish sorrow, and forget the countless myr- 
iads around me who are more miserable than [am?”’ I sprang up, and looked 
earnestly at my mother ; “‘ Mother,” I said “ you have often urged me to travel. 
I will go tomorrow. 1 will wander to the ends of the earth, if 1 can but obliter- 
ate the ungrateful repinings of my soul. I have been a wicked wretch thus to 
abuse the powers which God has given me, and with His Almighty aid, | am 
solemnly and steadily determined to quench the fountains of bitter waters which 
are springing within me, and to be hereafter, a blessing instead of a curse to my 
dear and sympathizing parents.’ 
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I did as I said. The morrow saw me bending my course towards the regions 
of the Mississipi, and the Arkansas, and the night found me happier than [ had 
been for long and weary months. I had discovered within me, a well of resolu- 
tion which I did not imagine, existed there, and | trusted that it would be never 
failing, and that I might draw, and draw forever, and find no diminution of its 
waters. Ididso. Day after day, I drained it, and day after day, it bubbled up 
to its brim. I returned The tenor of my mind had undergone a thorough 
change. 1 no longer indulged in the violent outbreakings of my sorrow. My 
heart no longer murmured against its rightful sovereign ; nor threatened to snap 
its fibres by its stubborn rebellion. I was composed and calm, and my friends 
called me cheerful. Still I was not happy. Hours and hours of unalleviated 
sorrow were my daily lot. Unalleviated, did I say? No, it was not unalleviated. 
The proud and happy victory which I usually gained over my warring emotions, 
afforded a deep pleasure which chastened and softened my grief, and made me 
in a measure tranquil and resigned. Alas! how soon was even that tranquility, 
so Iaboriously gained, to be broken! 

One bright, beautiful, summer’s day, asI was sitting in my little parlor, 
earnestly engaged in finishing a piece of embroidery, the door suddenly opened, 
and Walter entered. Ifa spirit from heaven, robed in the vestments of immortali- 
ty, had appeared before me, I could not have been more thoroughly petrified with 
astonishment. My first impulse was to recoil from his proffered hand, but I 
quenched it, and bade him as cordial a welcome as my dizzy brain could form, or 
my quivering lips pronounce. His countenance was changed by sorrow, his noble 
form, shorn of its lofty bearing by an evident inward anguish, and his whole 
person bore the stamp of a withering power which had passed like a blight over 
his fair youth. 

How shall I describe to you the rush of conflicting and agonizing emotions 
which swelled within me, and shook my frame as a sweeping gust shakes the sap- 
ling, when he told me in tones which thrilled to my heart like the murmuring 
music of ten thousand wind harps ‘ for they were the very tones which filled my 
soul with melody when | first knew and loved him,’ that he had come to picture 
to me the deadly bitterness which poisoned his spirit, and made his life a torture, 
and to ask me humbly, earnestly, fervently, to forgive him, and to love him? 
With a visible agony working in his countenance, and convulsing his features, he 
added, ‘The being whose beauty captivated my imagination, and whom I wicked- 
ly, wickedly loved, has gone to her eternal rest. I loved her, at first, fondly, amd 
continued to feel a tenderness for her until her death, but never, never, with half the 
chastened energy of devotion, which I now feel for you—you whom I have base- 
ly, meanly, despicably deserted, and whom I would now give all the wealth of ten 


thousand worlds to possess.’ Much more passed my dearest niece, but how 


shall I describe to you the more than mortal agony which overcame me, and almost 
choked my gasping utterance, when I nerved myself, to say, with forced and pain- 
ful calmness, ‘Walter I forgive you; freely ; fully ; utterly. It is my fondest wish 
that you may be happy, but happy without me. I love you. Yes. Almost as 
dearly, as fondly as ever. ‘For my most powerful exertions have not yet sufficed 
to quench it ;’ Accept that love. Cherish it. But more, I cannot, cannot grant. 
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My pride once deeply wounded cannot bring itself to throw its possessor into the 
arms of one, once faithless. And even were my pride, every particle of it, eradi- 
cated from my nature, I could not pour my soul's unlimited confidence into the 
bosom of one, however tenderly I might love him, who had once betrayed that 
confidence, and might, again. Therefore, dear Walter, Farewell. 1 repeat once 
more that I love you, but what I have once said, J have forever said.’ And Wal- 
ter knew it well, and I could see by the working of his despairing features, that 
he felt it. Slowly he arose, and bidding me a lingering farewell, with a look of 
wretchedness impressed upon his countenance that chilled my very heart,he left me. 
I need not, cannot tell you of the misery which came over me when he had gone 
Suffice it to say that all I had endured, all I had suffered before, was nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing to it. Before, | had received a wound from him. Now, I had 
given one fo him; and you know well how immeasurably worse it is to plant a 
thorn in the heart of those we love, than to receive one irom their shaft, to fester 
and rankle in our own bosoms. Every vestige of the resolution with whichI had 
before guarded my mind, and in a measure, warded off the attacks of sorrrow, van- 
ished. I sank into a deeper, and more hopeless stupor than ever. I felt that 
I had not now even the consolation that Walter was happy, and wondered how 1 
could be so unutterably wretched when [ supposed that the light of gladness 
beamed in his eye, and lighted up his heart. I knew, too, that I, and I alone, had 
made him miserable, and when I recollected the glazing, sickening despair that. 
gleamed like the flash of a death fire upon his features, when he left me, I felt 
that that misery would last forever. Oh! how I longed for that healing Lethe, 
the unconsciousness of insanity, to pour its cooling waves, once more, over me! 
But | longed utterly in vain. 

While I remained in this cheerless state, my mother one day entered my room, 
and with a slow and affectionate solemnity, said to me, ‘‘My daughter, Walter is 
dead.”’ 


my niece, strange as it may seem to you, the information which two years before 





{ burst into a flood of relieving, refreshing, invigorating, tears. Yes, 


would have snapped the thread of my existence, was an unutterable relief to me. 
I felt that he was now happy. That all his sorrows had been obliterated with his 
earthly existence ; and that an eternity of unalloved bliss was stretching out its 
unfathomable expanse before him. 

How my heart leaped to think of him as a glorified spirit before the throne of 
God! How it bounded and fluttered against its feeble inclosure, to feel that I 
should one day meet him there ! 

But although my emotions for atime, were relieving, and almost pleasurable, 
my mind had settled into too deep, desponding, and hopeless a melancholy, to be 
instantaneously brightened. I felt that I must break up the sluggish fountains 
within me, and once more attempt to prevent all the better faculties of my soul 
from corrupting. My friends earnestly advised me to travel again. [ consented; 
and immediately departed for the beautiful south, hoping that its warm breezes 
would fan my spirit into life, and its delicious senery soften and mellow the an- 
guish of my soul. But I returned as desponding as [ went. I had trusted too 
much to the balmy airs of a southern climate, and the salutary effect of a change 
of scene, and indolently suffered the energy which I knew existed within me, to. 
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lie dormant. Consequently, I failed in my attempt to shake off the power which 
was bearing me down. The horrible thought constantly haunted me that I was 
the cause of the mental disease which by its fearful working must have accom- 
plished Walter’s death ; and | could not quench it. I found myself utterly unable 
to crush the enemy which before quailed at my approach, and ina fit of despair, 
almost resolved to yield myselfa willing victim to its torturing cruelties. But 
there was still a slumbering conscience within me, and its quiet, but effectual mur- 
murs once more aroused me to a vigorous effort in behalf of my wounded and 
sinking spirit. I determined to undertake the superintendance of a seminary for 
young ladies, and in order the better to prosecute my design, I repaired to the 





large and flourishing town of ——. My school at first consisted of only 
twenty pupils, but gradually increased, until I was intrusted with the intellectual 
character of forty young ladies. Every instant of my time was intensely occu- 
pied, and I had not a single moment in the day to dwell upon my own corroding 
sorrows, except the period immediately preceding the closing of my eyes at night, 
and following their opening in the morning. I resolved that even this should not 
remain unoccupied ; and each day I proposed to myself some difficult metaphysi- 
cal question ‘ and if | could get one that had puzzled the greatest philosophers, so 
much the better’ to be thought upon and solved ‘ if possible’ at these trying times. 
Thus by directing my thoughts with their utmost intensity towards one point, and 
that point, an ali absorbing one, I shut out every intruding retrospection, and res- 
olutely wrenched from my mind the bitter griefs which haunted it. I perceived 
day after day, its tone grow healthier, its faculties clearer, its powers more vig- 
orous; and felt each night as I laid my hea? upon my’pillow, an unutterable hap- 
piness arising from the delicious consciousness of constant, powerful, and unwea- 
rying exertion in the path which conscience gilded with its pure and serene glow. 
Nor were the consolations which I drew from my Bible, that dearest of my earthly 
treasures, the least of my abundant sources of happiness. Within that book | 
found the sparkling and vivifying waters of life gushing out in their rich pleni- 
tude and inviting all to partake of them. I did partake. I drank deeply; and 
quenched the burning of my heart with their invigorating freshness. 1 found 
them to possess new and undreamed of charms since | had aroused the powers of 
my soul, and put them in action. It is true, the Bible was always sweet to me 

It always yielded pure consolations, lofty hopes, and healing beauties to my soul 

But when I was in a stupor of anguish, and suffered my spirit to lie still, dear as 
were its reviving energies, | could not read its stern commands, its sweet prom- 
ises, nor its beautiful incitements to action, without feeling my conscience sting me 
for the wicked slothfulness in which l’ indulged. Therefore, I say, it was now 
more unspeakably precious, and delightful to me, than ever. 

I loved the labors which daily devolved upon me. I loved the intense energy 
which 1 was obliged to devote to study. I loved the constantly active, and 
excited condition in which my mind was held. I loved the social and affec- 
tionate intercourse which subsisted between me and my pupils; and more than 
all, I loved to watch the slow and beautiful progress of those dear pupils’ 


in the sacred pursuit of knowledge. Still, I confess, there were moments when I 


was wretched. Moments when the memory of my agonizing trials would burst 
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in upon my mind, and not all my gathered energies could expel them. But these 
were comparatively seldom. The general tenor of my spirit was calm and tran- 
quil, and the sources of my happiness were exhaustless. 

About this time, my dear parents were called to yield their blessed spirits into 
the hands of God. My father dropped, like a child sinking into sweet slumbers, 
gently into his grave, and my mother, unable to survive his loss, breathed out 
her life in the same bed which had pillowed him, one week after he had gone to 
his repose. Greatas was the afiliction, I was enabled calmly to support it by the 
delicious belief that their spirits were united in heaven, and enjoying all the hap- 
piness which their immortal and refined natures were capacitated to receive. And 
Oh! how much that was, I could not trust my imagination to conceive ! 

Soon afier this afflicting event, I was called to mourn the loss of my dear friend, 
Mrs. B. She died suddenly, leaving her four lovely children, destitute orphans. 
My fortune being amply sufficient to maintain them in competence, I made them 
my own ; and during the seven years in which I have been their adopted mother, 
or as they entitle me, their “dear Aunt,” not one instant’s pain have these sweet 
girls occasioned me. 

I immediately gave up my school, resolving to devote myself entirely to the 
education of the girls ; and selected this beautiful village for our residence. A 
sacred residence, indeed, has it been to us! 

When [ had arrived here, and stationed myself for life in my little quiet cottage, 
I began to fear that I should feel the want of the excitement, and hurry, and bust- 
ling activity attending my labors in school, and sink into the same torpid and lin- 
gering sorrow which had embittered so much of my life. But I resolved, sternly 
resolved, that I would bend all the faculties of my soul, and all the energies of my 
nature to the education of my adopted children, and the daily cultivation of my 
own mind. When they were with me, 1 read with them, conversed with them, 
instructed them, or rambled abroad with them, to study nature, and drink in 
knowledge from the beautiful creations of Nature’s God. When alone, I trained 
and cultivated my flowers, busied myself in my various domestic duties, or devo- 
ted myself to intense and untiring study. I felt that to educate my children, un- 
aided, and in a proper manner, I must study; constantly ; perseveringly ; unre- 
iittingly ; and many were the hours, and arduous was the labor, which I devoted, 
and still devote, (for the older I grow, the more keenly I thirst to explore the vast 
fields of knowledge still stretching beyond me,) to this object. I felt too, that it was 
my interest, as well as my duty, to be continually progressing in mental cultivation, 
for I fondly and firmly believed that the greater intellectual wealth we possess in 
this life, the greater intellectual and lofty happiness shall we enjoy in another. 
| rejoiced also in thus progressing, because I knew that it was raising me nearer 
the level of my sainted parents, and dreamed, that, if I should meet them in heav- 
en, our happiness would be infinitely increased by the closer communion we 
should thus be capacitated to enjoy ; ‘and the thought of my parents, as glorified 
spirits, of the watchful care which I am convinced they exercise over me, and of 
one day meeting them in all their effulgent happiness, has entered into all my 
plans since their death.’ 

Painting too was one of my favorite employments. I delighted to sit at my 
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window on a summer evening, watching the sunset, and then rudely lay brilliant 
colors on my paper, vainly endeavoring to rival the gorgeousness of the original. 
Music afforded me an unfailing and delicious source of happiness, and many have 
been the mellow, moonlight evenings when the girls and I have sat upon this very 
violet-covered bank, and sang for hours and hours, until our voices quivered, and 
our eyes overflowed, and we have repaired to the house, and resorted to our piano. 
But the most exquisite and precious of all my pleasures, was, to visit the cottages 
of the poor and industrious people in this village, and enter familiarly into all 
their troubles, sympathize with all their little griefs, and endeavor, in some little 
degree, to alleviate their temporal misfortunes. Oh! to have seen the gushing 
and overflowing gratitude of these poor people, and to have known that it was 
poured out to you, for the simplest and most trifling boon you could grant, I had 
almost said would have made you happy forever. 

Thus, my dear niece, have my years glided along. Thus have I been blessed 
with every earthly source of happiness, so that my heart desires not, nor conceives, 
anything more, to be added to the brimming cup; and thus have I succeeded in 
being happy, although all the poisoned arrows of affliction have pierced me. Yes, 
E., lam happy. Perfectly happy. Happier than in the springtide of life, or 
the first blush, and bud of youthful emotions. Then, it is tree, my existence was 
a novelty, andacharm. Every path, was one of flowers, and every breath, one 
of fragrance. The music of life played around me, and the warblings of hope 
made melody in my ears. Everything was rich in beauty, and flashed with 
pleasure. But my happiness was ofa light and joyous character, without that 
deep, and sure, and firm foundation which bases it now. It was evanescent, and 
fitful, not enduring and unshaken. I had not then learned that loftiest, sweetest 
of pleasures, the effort to scatter the seeds of love among those around me; nor 
that proudest of satisfactions, the conquering of one’s self. And without these, I 
was without the principal ingredient of my present contentment. 

E., the secret of happiness consists in one little word;—Actioy, Religious ac- 
tion: benevolent action ; intellectual action. I trace all my present tranquility to 
the conquering of my wayward passions and emotions, by a course of continued 
action. And | am fully convinced that in no other way whatsoever could it have 
been attained. Do not, my dear niece, imagine that you can be happy without 
this. Believe me, it is as impossible as it is that angels can be happy without holi- 
ness. It is my firm conviction, that, had Walter lived, had he never loved another, 
had he continued to pour out his soul’s devotion into my bosom, had I married him, 
and had I been surrounded by every luxury which the heart can conceive, or the 
imagination grasp, 1 should not have been as happy as I nowam; for in all prob- 
ability, I should have had no opportunity, and no occasion to develope those hid- 
den energies within me, without which, 1 could not be lastingly, or thoroughly 


happy fora moment. And still more, dearest E., do not imagine what we are so 
often wickedly told, that the wayward emotions of that wayward thing, the heart, 
cannot be conquered. It is a bitter libel upon the human character! It stamps al- 
most with infamy, the Author of so frail a thing, if 1t be, true that when once woun 
ded, it has no lofty energies inherent within it, which can buoy it up, and quench 
its burning agonies. It is notso. No. My God is not such a God. Although 


he wounds and pierces, it is in love. Every bosom which he chastens, he plants 
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n balm in the heart of its owner, that he can use if he will, He places, no one, Tio, 
not the most outwardly forlorn wretch in existence, in such ¢ situation that he 
cannot be happy. I know this. I feel it. I have proved it. Nineteen years ago, 
i might have languished out my life in exquisite misery, and died from excess of 
anguish, if I had chosen it. But I did not choose it, and I thank my God, I did 
not thus impiously sacrifice myself. Ilived; lived to be happy; happy by the 
consequences of my own exertions, and by those on/y. Bitter as were my mur- 
murings at my fate, I now offer my heart’s fullest gush of gratitude to God, that | 
suffered just what I did,and am just what I am. Emphatically have I reason to 
bless my Heavenly Father for the chastenings of his love.” 

She paused, her eye filling with tears, and her bosom heaving with the excess 
of emotion. 


“ And do you never think of Walter, now my Annt,” I rejoined, “and if so, 
is itnot painful to you to dwell upon his memory ?” “ No,” she replied, ‘I look at 
the days of my youth, and at my agonizing trials, through a long, and dim vista, 
and view them almost asa dream. I have been enabled so thoroughly to quench 
the painful emotions attending the retrospection, that I often indulge myself in it 
with a pleasing sadness. I think of Walter with a mingled feeling of pity and 
forgiveness, but notof love. If he were now on earth, and should approach me in 
all the majesty of his youthful bearing, and all the native elegance of his cultiva- 
ted mind, I coutd not love him. With the knowledge before me that he had once 
forgotten me, and poured the treasure of his affections into the bosom of another, 
1 could yield him nought but sorrow and pity. 1 might, indeed, feel a yearning 
tenderness for the being that he once was, but not for him who had nipped my 
confidence in its bud. I do not regret, as I have said, that I did not marry him. 
1 feel that with the possibility of change within him, it would have been a danger- 
ous experiment. I am sure that possibility did not exist in my own bosom. I 
feel too, as Thave also said, that I am happier in my present situation. That, 
“Old Maid as l am,” (and her face brightened all over, with one of her youthful 
smiles) “ there is no spot, and no condition under heaven, in which [ could partake 
more largely of the exhaustless springs of happiness; for there is none in which 
1 could put into action more powerfully, the energies of my ever living spirit. 
But, E, lL have done. Let the history of my life convey to you the lesson it bears 
upon every page, and my recital has not been in vain. You see the moon is high 
in the heavens, and we should be wending our way homeward.” We arose and 
retraced our steps. The cottage seemed more lovely and happy than ever, after 
the narration | had been listening to; for I felt that it contained a being too per- 
fect for earth. The next morning saw me far on my way, tg my own distant 
home and hearth; but not till these were actually regained, and welcoming friends, 
pouring around me, did I rid myself of the painful emotions attending the last 
farewell of my Aunt. 


x RK 
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1 {For the Portiand Magazine.] 


Hit OH MEMORY’S DREAMS ARE PLEASANT DREAMS. 


A BALLAD. 





h On memory’s dreams are pleasant dreams, 
They tell us of the past; 
They show us scenes of earlier years, 
| Too purely blest to last! 
Oh, memory brings me back my home, 
Its mossy bank,—its rill,— 
Its whispering woods,—and shows me toc 
The cot beneath the hill! 


She minds me of the blissful hours 
My childhood there has spent, 
And sings me songs | used to love 

With happy voices blent; 
She tells me tales I used to hear, 
ky And well remember still,— 
And with the magic wand can rear 
The cot beneath the hill! 


I see its roof of yellow thatch, 
I see its eddying smoke ,— 
I hear the carol of the lark, 
That always blithely woke ; 
The loving kine,—the bleating sheep,— 
The swallow, twittering shrill,— 
: And many footsteps pattering round 
The cot beneath the hill! 


And pleasing memories greet me now 
Of forms and faces dear ; 
That, even through the misty past 
Full fresh and fond appear. 
Oh! Retrospection’s power my heart, 
: With rapt’rous bliss can fill, 
Whene’er it paints in lines so sweet 
: The cot beneath the hill! 
) "! PortLanD, 1835. C. A. B. 
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ESSAY ON INDEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER. 
[Concluded.] 
But still further, there is an undue influence arising from our- 
selves which is calculated to draw us aside from truth and from du- 
ty. And this it appears to me is the greatest source of danger . 


Weare not so liable to become slaves to others as we are to our- 


selves, to our own propensities and habits, feelings and opinions, 
There is a fear of being called inconsistent—a desire of being 
thought sound in judgment, an unwillingness to acknowledge that 
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we have been in the wrong, that operates unfavorably upon devotion 
to truth and to duty. We may have formed our opinions in haste, 
after an imperfect and partial examination of evidence—without 
having considered all their bearings or traced out all their conse- 
quences. But when greater light breaks in upon our minds and 
stronger evidence is set before us, it is with extreme reluctance that 
we admit the light and yield to the evidence. We cast about not 
so much for truth as for arguments in self-defence. We bring every 
circumstance that may favour our fermer opinions vividly before our 
minds, and place it in the strongest possible light—while we shut 
out from our consideration the arguments alledged in support of an 
opposite opinion. We confine our reading to the confirmation of 
our own opinions, unwilling to look at what may be said in opposi- 
tion to them lest it may unsettle our minds, disturb our tranquility 
and diminish our self-complacency. It is the same in regard to ; 
conauct. We are stonugly inclined to look favorably upon the prac- | 
tices to which we are addicted—the habits which we have formed } 
and the propensities which we have indulged, simply because they 
are ourown. We continue in them, partly, it may be, because it is 
difficult to break them off and exercise self government, but more 
especially because it is wounding to our pride and self-love, to ac- 
knowledge by a change in our conduct, that we have been yielding 
to improper indulgences. Such is the danger arising from ourselves. 
Against this danger the truly independent man will ever be on his 
guard. He will strive te rise above all slavish subserviency to his 
own propensities, prejudicies and habits. ife will seek for truth 
and follow duty. Thus have we endeavored to illustrate our position 
and to shew that the man of real independence of character is one 
who can stand firm, or move straight forward, under the guidance 
of an inviolable regard to truth and duty, unmoved by the various 
influences to which he is exposed. That he is one who, realizing 
that from his very nature and situation he cannot be independent 
of truth and of duty, strives to be independent of every influ- 
ence that would prevent his discovery of the one or draw him 
aside from the practice of the other. But permit us_ to dwell 
on this important point a moment longer. For it is on this 
point that our young men are most in danger. They think of being 
independent of truth and duty. There is something in our politi- 
cal institutions—there is something in the religious liberty we 
enjoy—the liberty to be any thing or nothing in regard to religion— 
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the liberty to follow with superstitious reverence some wild fanatic 
—or to embrace with equally servile acquiescence, the monstrous 
doctrines of modern infidelity. There is something in the long 
continued and often reiterated praises of liberty and independence, 
which are heard in all our political caucusses, and at all our public 
celebrations, and which are seen in all our periodical publications— 
there is something I say in all this, calculated not only to interest but 
to mislead the young. ‘They are excited upon the subject. They 
delight to talk of the spirit of free enquiry that is abroad, of the 
spirit of fearless independence which is manifested in breaking time, 
hallowed prejudices—in throwing off soul-goading chains that have 
been rusting from all antiquity. They wish to stand forth as exam- 
ples of this spirit of free enquiry and fearless independence. And 
they think to carry their “ free enquiry and fearless independence” 
to an utter disregard of all truth and duty. 

And then too the youth goes forth from the parental roof at the 
most dangerous period of life. He becomes the member of some 
collegiate institution—enters the counting room of the merchant, or 
is placed as an apprentice with some mechanic. These different 
situations in some degree resemble each other in regard to the cir- 
cumstances which render them scenes of danger to the young.— 
In them all, they are, during most of the day, confined. And in 
them all, there are seasons of leisure. These seasons of leisure 
they will not spend in idleness. For they are full of life and activ- 
ity. Nor will they spend them in solitude. For they are at the 
age when the heart is most tender and suseeptible. They will 
spend them in each other’s society—and in so doing they become 
strongly attached to each other. They often assemble, and when 
together, the ride is proposed, the supper is resorted to. In this 
way they go on, hand in hand, from one step to another, until, before 
they are aware of it, they are far advanced on the downward road of 
dissipation. But here it may be that the thought of home—of pa- 
rents—of brothers and sisters once the objects of heartfelt affection, 
excites uneasiness. The reproaches of conscience and the pangs of 
remorse produce unhappiness. Some one less hardy than his asso- 
ciates begins to falter in his course. He is rallied by his compan- 
ions—he is reminded in scornful reproach of his mother’s apron- 
string to which he is tied, and of his father’s rod, or his frown, 
which he fears. He is told what a mere child he makes himself, 


and what a man he is capable of becoming and ought to become. 
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Or it may be, that he is laughed at as one in danger of becoming 
pious—is saluted with the mock title of priest—is asked to hold 
forth—is rediculed as a poor faint-hearted timid youth, that is afraid 
to do wrong—afraid of a hell and a devil. In this way the feelings 
of the youth become excited—He becomes ashamed of the better 
impulses of his nature—ashamed to acknowledge that he is troub- 
led by a sense of duty, by a regard to conscience, by the thought of 
parents and friends. He is afraid to break away from his dangerous 
associates. He adopts their principles, and begins to think it manly 
to set at defiance the dictates of conscience and the obligations of 
duty. He gives up all regard to right and wrong—plunges head- 
long into further dissipation, in order to stifle present uneasiness, till 
at last he is ruined. We are not indulging a disordered imagination. 
we do not present you with a picture which has no corresponding re- 
ality. Let those who have been ruined by dissipation speak, and 
many of them will tell you that the first object of the vicious asso- 
ciates among whom they fell, was to break down all regard for a 
father’s wish ora mother’s affection—to laugh out of existence all 
sense of duty—to excite such feelings of independence, as should 
free them from all qualms of conscience. Can you think it strange 
then, that the writer wishes to press the idea, that we cannot be in- 
dependent of duty, and especially to enforce this truth upon the 
young. To the young, and to every one we would say, you are the 
children of Almighty God—created, supported and blessed by his 
goodness. Here then is a relation which you sustain towards the 
being who gave you life and continues you in existence. From 
this relation results the obligation to perform certain duties,—the 
duties for example of honouring your heavenly father, by endeavor- 
ing to promote the intellectual and moral improvement, and the 
highest possible happiness of his rational offspring, and by manifest- 
ing in all things a regard to his will. Can you be independent of 
the duties which result from this relation? Will you, when a course 
of conduct is proposed, concerning which, the question arises in 
your mind, whether it be right—whether it be in accordance with 
the will of God and well-pleasing in his sight—at such a moment 
will you say, I am determined to follow my own propensities and 
inclinations? I care not whether the course be right or wrong—lI 
care not for the will of God—I will shew my manly independence 
by manifesting an utter disregard for any such whimsieal supersti- 
tion! Stop, my friend,—stop! Tell me, are you willing to re- 
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nounce the relation from which that obligation results? Are you 
ready to say, that from this moment you wish for no further sup- 
port—no future blessing from your God? Shall the Almighty take 
you at your word and instantly withdraw his supporting hand, and 
turn away his life-giving countenance from you? The very thought 
is startling. Say not then that you will slight these obligations— 
that you will neglect these duties—that you will be independent— 
for there is no such independence in nature. 
Again, we would say to every individual, you are created intellect- 
ual and moral beings, you are blessed with reason and conscience, 
This is the high privilege of your natures. From this privilege re~ 
sults the obligation to perform in regard to yourselves, certain du- 
ties—the duties for example of cultivating and improving the pow- 
ers bestowed upon you, and of keeping yourselves unspotted from 
moral pollution ; the duty, to speak in more general terms, of regula- 
ting your conduct at all times and under all circumstances in accor- 
dance with the voice of reason and the dictates of conscience. 
From these obligations you cannot escape—of these duties you may 
not be independent. For surely you will not give yourselves up to 
animal and sensual indulgences. You will not cherish the low and 
grovelling propensities of your nature, and tamely surrender your- 
selves slaves to the appetites of the flesh, and then pretend to justi- 
fy yourselves by calling this, true independence of character! You 
will not pretend that the idea of a conscience isa popular supersti- 
tion! that you are about to shew youselves above such narrow mind- 
ed prejudices! You cannot do this, for the gnawings of inward an- 
guish of spirit will convince you by sad experience, that the re- 
morse of the guilty soul is not a mere priest-created bug-bear to 
frighten the timid. But it may be that you are unwilling to exert 
yourselves in the improvement of your powers—that you care not 
to exercise the self-command, and self-discipline, and _ self-cultiva- 
tion which reason and conscience require. But are you willing to 
give up the high privilege of reason and conscience, that you may 
indulge your animal propensities—to sell your birthright for a mess 
of pottage? Are you ready to go forth from among your fellow- 
men, to step down from your elevated rank, and take your place 
by the side of the beasts of the field, and become like one of them? 
Presume not then to expect to escape with impunity, if, while you 
possess reason and conscience, you disregard their dictates, and by 
animal indulgences brutify and degrade your souls. ‘Tell me not 
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that this is manly independence, a noble disregard of the fears and 
whims of bigotry and superstition ; tell me not of an independence 
which frees you from your duty to yourselves; for reason allows of 
no such independence. _ 

Still further, we would say to every individual who reads this, you 
are blessed with social natures, and you sustain widely extended 
and variously complicated social relations. You are parents or chil- 
dren, brothers or sisters—husbands or wives. You live among the 
poor and among the rich—among the ignorant as well as the learn- 
ed—among the vicious as well as among the the virtuous.— 
You live among men of different religious and political principles. 
All these relations among men give rise to corresponding reciprocal 
duties. These duties are often very complicated and delicate in their 
nature and very difficult in performance. And here as every where 
el sewe cannot be independent of the duties imposed by the pecu- 
liar relations we sustain, and the particular circumstances in which 
we are placed. The truly independent man, who, in all his con- 
duct is governed by an inviolable regard to duty, who presses reso- 
lutely on in that path which approves itself to his conscience as 
being in accordance with the willof his God, whether it coincide 
with, or diverge from, or even be in direct opposition to the path 
which is trodden by the multitude around him. Yes, the true nature- 
of real independence of character is a sacred, an inviolable regard 
to truth and to duty. Its proper foundation is in deeply seated, 
firmly fixed and all pervading principle—yea I may net refrain 
from adding in deeply seated, firmly fixed, and all pervading chris- 
tian principle. For I may not even here refrain from reminding you, 
that in the enjoyment of gospel light and gospel ordinances, you are 
blessed with the highest privilege with which man can be favour- 
ed. Anda privilege too which gives rise to duties that extend 
through all the relations of life, and furnish employment for the 
highest capacities of the soul. With the Bible in our hands, with 
the christian religion as our guide, we are placed in a new relation. 
Our duties—yea even the most common duties of life, become chris- 
tian duties, based upon and supported by christian principle. And 
as we may not be independent of the duties which arise from any 
relation in which we are placed, so with the bible in our hands we 
may not be independent of christian principles. There is no sure 
and stable foundation for true independence of character but this. 
All else is uncertain and will prove deceptive. But here we are 
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guided by a supreme regard to the will of God as the standard of 
duty. Would you then cultivate true independence of character, 
you have before you a plain but arduous duty. It is this, make 
yourselves practically acquainted with the principles of the chris- 
tian religion. Under the influence of these principles go resolutely 
forward in search of all truth and in the practice of all known duty, 
and you will even before you are aware of it, have become truly 
independent. You will not ask whether you are independent or not— 
for you will not think of this. You will become so engrossed by 
your desire to discover truth and to practice duty, that you will be 
freed from a servile regard to the opinions and practices of others, 
or a slavish subserviency to your own prejudices, habits or propen- 
sities. Such 1t seems to us is the true nature, such the proper 
foundation of real independence of character, and such the way in 
which it is to be acquired and manifested. 

We are next to mention some of the more prominent mistakes 
which are sometimes made in regard to this subject. And first, are 
not those labouring under a mistake who think that to be truly in- 
dependent they must of necessity differ from all around them, and 
that to manifest their independence they must on all occasions op- 
pose the opinions, express a contempt for the practices, and manifest 
an utter disregard for the feelings of others, And are there not 
some such in society ? have you not seenthem? Men they are who 
in their investigations have sought not for truth, but for arguments 
to authorize a rejection of, or to support an opposition to the opin- 
ions of others—men who seek not so much to be satisfied in their 
own mind as to convince those around them of their independence, 
and who if those aroundthem shouid embrace a certain opinion, 
would consider that circumstance of itself as a sufficient reason 
why they should reject it,—men who in their conduct affect a sin- 
gularity of manners, and assume an oddity of deportment, lest their 
conformity with the usages of society should be considered as ser- 
vile imitation, and who in their social intercourse, will not hazard 
their reputation for independence of character, by manifesting the 
least regard for the feelings of others—but who on the contrary will 
take particular pains in whatever company they may be, to express 
just those ideas, and to express themselves in just that manner 
which is calculated to injure the feelings of that particular company. 
They may be kind-hearted and well disposed, men who would make 
any exertion and undergo any privation, to render needed assistance 
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or to soothe wounded feelings, provided it could be done without 
endangering their reputation for independence. When you speak 
of them you say that they are examples of an unaccountable incon- 
sistency of character. But may not this inconsistency be accounted 
for? May not their kindness be attributed to the impulses of their 
naturally amiable temperament—while their unfeeling harshness 
and singular oddity is to be laid te the charge of the false notions 
they have imbibed of the true nature of real independence of char- 
acter? They are not truly and in all points independent—They are 
slaves—abject slaves to their own desire of being thought indepen- 
dent—W herever there is no danger of sacrificing their reputation on 
this point, they resolutely embrace truth and follow duty—but when- 
ever there is danger that a certain course of conduct will subject 
them to the imputation of a want of independence, then they dare 
not embrace truth—they dare not follow duty. They would gladly 
be truly independent, but they are mistaken in their notions of the 
true nature of independence of character—For the truly indepen- 
dent man, will press resolufely on in the course which approves it- 
self to his conscience as being in accordance with the will of God, 
independent even of the desire of being thought independent. 
Again—are not those labouring under a mistake who think that 
they have become truly independent simply because they have ex- 
changed masters? For instance there is no class to whom the idea 
of becoming entirely independent is so pleasing as it is to the young. 
In their eyes there is something noble and manly and well calcula- 
ted to convince the world that they are no longer children, in throw- 





ing off the restraints of early life—in breaking through the prejudices 
of education—Consequently they despise the admonitions of age— 
they set at nought the cautions of experience—they disregard 
the voice of wisdom, and think that in doing this they have become 
truly independent. They would be thought to have escaped from 
the leading strings of prejudice and to have begun to think and act 
for themselves. But it is not so. They have only thrown off the 
kind restraints of their parents that they may subject themselves 
to the galling yoke of their associates. What hurries them into 
wild excess ? what plunges them into the destructive whirlpool of 
dissipation ? what leads them the rounds of giddy thoughtlessness, 
or encourages them to venture upon the unsatisfying foothold of 
skepticism ? what but a servile regard to the opinions of their young 
companions, a slavish desire to stand well with their associates—to 
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receive their caressing attentiohs, to be flattered by them as noble 
and manly and truly independent. But my young friends, you are 
mistaken. You may perhaps over your cups of dissipation, in sea- 
sons of jovial merriment and noisy revelry, at such times, you may 
perhaps acquire a false independence—you may laugh at the 
thought of duty—you may amuse each other with the stories you 
tell of the anxiety you are causing your fathers. You may sneer at 
the thought of being troubled by, or regarding at all, the whims as 
you call them of maternal solicitude. All this you may do—and in 
doing it you may think you are manifesting your independence. 
But it is not so. Onthe contrary you manifest only a want of inde- 
pendence. You do all this because you dare not do otherwise. 
seasons of retirement when the 
thought of your parents, of all that they have done for you and all 
that they are hoping and expecting from you—the thought of duty 


For there are moments of solitude 





and the uneasiness occasioned by the reproaches of conscience, 
come over you with a power that cannot be resisted, and force from 
you the wish that you possessed sufficient independence to break 
away from your evil associates. Yet you have not the courage, you 
dare not in reliance upon the approbation of your own mind, 
say to your companions, ‘*My friends, the course of dissipation whieh 
we have been pursuing, is far from giving’ present happiness, and 
will prove injurious to our future characters ; it is destructive to all 
mental and moral energy, it causes the unhappiness of the fathers 
and mothers who have watched anxiously over our infancy and who 
are even now shedding the tears and pouring forth the prayers of 
parental affection and solicitude in our behalf, and finally, it is entirely 
inconsistent with what conscience teaches to be duty. Tell me 
not then of your independence—you know not what it is—you 
have only exchanged a parent’s care for a master’s—a tyrant’s com- 
mand. 

This same mistake is often made in regard to political parties and 
religious sects. We have been trained up it may be in the princi- 
ples of a certain party or sect. These principles have become with 
us the deep seated prejudices of education. At length we feel that 
it is degrading to be governed always in affairs of such importance 
by prejudice alone, to have no other reason to give for our principles 
than that they are what we have been taught. This is a proper 
and asalutary feeling. But then it should not lead us to reject these 
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principals at once. No, it should lead us to examine the grounds of 
them. But even if upon examination, we are dissatisfied we should 
not dismiss them at once and set ourselves loose upon the ocean of 
doubt without chart or compass, we should still hold fast to them 
until by faithful examination we have discovered and are able to 
substitute something better in their place. But this I fear is not 
ihe course usually pursued. I fear that we are too apt to re- 
nounce the principles in which we have been educated, not because 
we have examined them and found them false, but simply because 
we have been educated in them—because our first impressions in 
regard to them were derived, as they must have been, from early 
prejudice, from the example and instruction of parents. I fear that we 
often embrace different views not because we have examined them 
and found them true—but simply because they are different—be- 
cause some new prejudice has proved more powerful than the old. 
We think when we thus change from one sect or party to another, 
that we manifest a great degree of true independence of character, 
in our disregard of the opinions and indifference to the reproaches 
of our former associates. But itis not so. We have only exchang- 
ed masters and have become slaves still more abject, it may be, than 
before, to the opinions of associates. 

Still further—are not those labouring under a mistake who 
think that they have become truly independent because they can 
preserve an entire indifference to the opinions of their fellow-men 
in regard to certain particulars, while yet in those very particulars, 
they are slaves to some powerful habit or strong propensity of their 
ewn. Such men there are—such men you have seci—men who 
have formed particular habits or indulged particular propensities 
until it became difficult for them to conform to the rules of proprie- 
ty and custom. Gladly would they conform to the pratices of their 
fellow-men, in order to secure their esteem, could it be secured at 
what they would deem a reasonable rate. Readily do they, in other 


particulars, vary their conduct to comply with the customs of society. 





I 
But in regard to their favorite indulgences—indolence and love of 
self-gratification, magnify the labour of breaking off their habits, 
end checking their propensities into an insurmountable task. They 
hesitate to undertake it, yet they are unwilling to acknowledge 


even to their own minds the real cause of their aversion to change, 
They choose to cloak their indolent self-indulgence, under some 
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| fu more honourable name. They call it a noble independence—an 
1 gel . . 

fh entire disregard to the opinions of their fellow-men. They desire 
Hi Wir to be called by others, truly independent; but it is not so, they 
Dat 


are willing slaves to their own propensities. They are not govern- 


, 
ed by an inviolable regard to duty. Such are some of the more 


prominent mistakes which are sometimes made in regard to this 


if subject. It has been our desire and our hope in what we have said, 
Le to throw out some hints and suggestions which may be for the good, 
H more especially, of the young. We have good reasonto believe much 


injury is often done—many individuals are often ruined, by the false 
notions which they imbibe of the true nature of real independence 
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' i VOICE OF A DEPARTED SISTER. 
Weep no more—I rise in glory— 
he Pillowed on the breast of love ; 
Though l’ve tasted death before thee, 
[}. Sister, we shall meet above. 
Weep no more—in songs uniting 
© > 
With the angels, God | praise ; 
Oh, such raptures are inviting— 
Quickly come to join the lays. 
Weep no more—but think how sweetly, 
rf Paradisal music sounds ; 
? Sister, gladly will I greet thee 
4 Us Beery a Ice, 
When thy years have run their rounds. 
: Weep no more—my days of trial, 
Sickness, pain, are ended now ; 
\ little sorrow, self-denial, . 
And thy love, like mine will glow. 
Weep no more—but hush thy sorrow— 
It was well that I should leave ; 
Sister, think, a brief to-morrow, 
And thy heart will never grieve. 
hi 
d Weep no more—for angels flying 
O’er thee, whisper, I’m at rest ;— 
Since I've felt the pangs of dying, 
m Sister, dearest, it is best. D. CS. C. 
i; 
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DRAMATIC SCENES. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


DRAMATIC SCENES, 
FROM THE TRAGEDY OF BENARDO DEL CARPIO. 
BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 

[This tragedy, is in the possession of Mr. C. H. Eaton, by whom it will ere 
loag be produced. By his permission, the author presents the following scenes, 
as a specimen of the play, to the readers of the Portland Magazine The first, is 
the interview of Bernardo with King Alphonso, wherein he beseeches him to re- 
lease his parent from prison. The second, isa dialogue between the Queen, Ber- 
tha, Castro, Benardo’s friend, and Sheudo, an honest courtier who has fallen un- 
der the King’s displeasure, through the wiles of a crafty enemy—before the ex- 


pected coronation of Benardo, as successor to the king.] 
ACT Il. 
SCENE II.—Alphonso, King of Leon and Castile, and Benardo his nephew. 


Alphonso.—W hat think’st thou of, that thus thou com’st to me with such 
a downcast look ? 
Benardo.—My poverty ! 
Alp —Thy poverty ?—Benardo, sure thou jestest ! 
Thy poverty? lt thou esteem’st thee poor 
I know not in what scale thou weighest wealth, 
Mines of that precious ore, that men do prize 
As of the richest wealth own thee their lord, 
A nation stands, obedient at thy beck 
To prostrate at thy beck—themselves—their fortunes ;— 
And yet thou speakest of thy Poverty ! 
Ber.—I mourn I have not aught can purchase me 
One smile from justice—one unclouded look. 
Alp.—-Bernardo, art thou mad ?— 
Ber.—No—I'm not mad! 
Is thy heart harder than those mines of ore! 
If *tis—discard it !—and let mercy frame 
Another, kneaded with her precious tears, 
Mingled with those of Pity ! What—I ask— 
What think’st thou me! A child—a puny child, 
Who despite duty, will its book forsake 
To grasp the glittering rattle? Wouldst thou smother 
Affection in my breast ?—trample the league 
Twixt love and nature ?—make me but a beast— 
And for a crown—a bauble '—Look on me! 
Is there a brand of hell upon iy face 
To mark me blighted by the curse of Heaven,— 
That thou dar’st treat mc thus !—that thou dar’st scorn 
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Alp.—I pray thee calm 


DRAMATIC SCENES 


My just entreaty '—that thou dar’st retain 
My father in his chains! Look on me—King ! 
Am [a blasted thing! 


This headstrong passion ! 
What is, must be. Thy father’s daring crime 
Meets in this punishment its just reward. 


His action stained the honour of my crown. 





Ber.—My father’s crime ! Then nature is a crime! * 
Love is a crime ;—and every holy passion 
That heaven has granted to assimilate 
Man to his Maker is a ruthless crime ! 

And man, viler for that would seem to purge 
From every vileness, stands disgraced—defiled ! 
Bestial in nature, worse than any beast! 

Alp.—Curb this ungentle madness of thy tongue! 
And be thou well content, for that thou hast 
The sovreignty of Spain! 

Ber.—Name it no more ! 

I do resign all right—all title to it! 
All hope, ambition, thought of sovereignty ! 
Free but my sire !— 

Alp.— Give o’er! Thy boyish passion troubles me ! 
Think’st me so weak, so firmless, so faint-hearted, 
As suffer the resolve of many years 
To be upturned by counsel from a boy ? 

Ber.—And if upturned, so much the credit more, 
A resolution good should ne’er be changed— 

But the resolve which Virtue lacks to hold 

In guardian keeping,—that, the sooner broken 
The sooner right—and rendered most becoming 
When cast aside it is, and trod upon ! 

King, | will kneel to thee !—here at thy fect! 
Here make the vow, my father freed to me. 

I will love all for thee! To thee devote 

My wealth, my hopes, strength, blood, life, every thing! 
Ill lead thy armies !—Gain thee victories! 
Gain’st the proud Moor, pains’ dearest enemy, 
Wage bitter war! Say thou wilt free my sire— 

Alp.—I would not yield me though the race of Moors 
Lay lifeless at my feet! 

Ber.—Ill be your slave ! 

I will discard all manhood’s nobleness! 


Pluck from my bosom every sense of shame ! 


"Nore. [The Duke de Saldana, Bernardo’s father, marricd secretly the sister of 


Alphonso. For this he was imprisoned, and Bernardo supposed Alphons» his sire 
until he was of age.] 













































DRAMATIC SCENES. 


Ay, be a very slave! Sit at thy feet, 
Fan thee when sleeping, and when thou'rt awake, 
Stand like a dog to do thy bidding! 

Jiip.—Never! 
Vengeance will have its course. Remember, Sir, 
The coronation comes apace,— 
Be thou prepared for it—Forget the past ;— 
Thy father, if so long he thus has bourne 
He is accustomed to it—can bear it still 
Farewell! Anon, prepare, and follow me! 

[Exit.} 

Ber.—* He is accustomed to it—can bear it still !”’ 
This to a son ! this of a prisoned sire ! 
O that my brain felt not thus deadening weight j 
That natural energy might yet return ! 
But I feel crushed! 
The buoyant joys of early happiness 
Condensed by grief sink to the miry bottom. 
He offered me a crown! —he would have bought 
Forgetfulness of him who gave me birth— 
Who daily perishes in daily life ! 
Breathe in my soul your fires, ete1nal powers! 
Before mine eyes conjure my enraged sire! 
That if I shrink in dread of my intent, 
His phantom form may sear their flinching orbs, 
And blind me to my consciousness of self ! 
‘The crown ! the crown! He'd have me wear it—ha !— 
Ere it shall sit,— 
Emblem of regal power upon this brow, 
May it be wreathed in hottest flames of torture, 
And in its circlet, wither flesh—bone—nerve ! 
Ay, even soul !—to mark me cursed of Heaven,— 
Instead of King! 


[Exit.] 





ACT II. 


SCENE IIT.—Qucen Bertha, Sheudo, Castro. 


Bertha.—My lord 1 pray thee—Il thy queen do pray thee 
To guard thyself from harm! Escape from hence ! 
He hates thee Sheudo—hates thee with a rancour 
Meeted to thy great goodness—thou art spared 
Thus far, from no compassion—like the tiger 
He crouches in his lair, the moment waiting 
To spring upon thee with a surer aim !— 
Fly thee— 
Sheudo.—No princess—whcerefore should I fly ? 
What profits life, the use of life debarred ? 
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DRAMATIC SCENES. 





I am an aged trunk, that, leafless, sapless, 
Extends its withered limbs, a useless blot 
On nature’s page.—Why should the axe be spared ? 
No, princess, let him strike! 

Berth.—Live for Bernardo! 
Perils surround him !—much he needs thy aid. 
Thou hast been guardian of his calmer years,— 
Who then, than thou, more fit to counsel him, 
When stormier days enclose >—Come, my lord Castro, 
Join here thy prayers to mine. 

Castro.—¥or what, your grace? 

Berth_—That our joint supplications may induce 
This good old man to fly. 

Cas.—F ly, lady, say’st thou ? 
Flight? ‘tisa word I’ve read the meaning of— 
And, trust me, that is all! Heaven curse my tongue 
If e’er it counsels flight! 

Berth —What—not from death! 

Cast.—F rom nothing, save dishonour ! 

Berth —But, my lord, 
There's difference 'twixt you. Thou art young and strong, 
He old. 

Cas.—An old man’s honour’s worth as much 
As a young striplings’! By the mass, and more! 
One has the hope of years to wipe away 
Dishonour’s stain. The other by the act 
Defiles a life !—and there’s no future left 
To purge it free again! 

Ber.—W hat path, my lord, 


Would’st counsel then, to follow ? 





Cas.—Let the sword 
Mark out an hononrable path ! 
BRer.—The sword— 
Jn age’s unsteady hand! 
Cas.—I'’m young and firm— 
I'll fight for him! 
Ber.—But two against the world— 
"T would little aid - 
Cas.— We'll die together then! 
We crn do that— 
And no man hinder us—Our honour left 
An unpolluted legacy ! a gift 
Posterity will proudly love to own ! 
[Enter Servant.] 
Servant. Your grace, the king desires your speedy presence 


In his own chamber. 


[Exit.] 





















































DRAMATIC SCENES. 


Berth. My lords, farewell—my duty calls me hence— 


I would my prayers were heard—for hope t’escape 
His deadly hate were idle! Tis as sure 
As the dark barb of death! 
[Exit.] 
Cas.—F ly from Rodrigo ! 
If *twere an honest man had bid you fly, 
Ay, had he but the cloak of honesty— 
A little speck of honesty—why then— 
"Twere well to pause—but fly when villains bid ! 
Satan’s own offspring! Heavens! had’t been a man 
Had counselled thus, [ would have spitted him 
Upon my sword and held him up in scorn 
For men to point at! From Rodrigo fly!— 
O I so ache for opportunity 
To come at him!—Like the chained hound that snuffs 
His game afir, and gnaws his fettering bonds 
In very agony of fierce desire! 
I'll find occasion for't! I will, by heaven! 
When I do meet him, I'll so stir myself, 
Shall make his soul amazed, and need a hole 
(1'll willing give it him,) to ’scape, and fly, 
To ease its wonder to its brimstone sire 
Who rules in Tartarus ! 
But hark! 1 hear 
The mingled sounds of multitudes attending 
The approaching coronation! 
Theudo.—Think you, my lord, 
He will receive the proffered crown ? 
Cas.—No—never! 
He would behold it on a tyrant’s brow!— 
The spoil of enemies—Ay, trampled down 
In the very dust by Spain’s worst foe, the Moor, 
Ere he would wear it! Dost thou ask, my lord ?— 
What hast thou taught him? 
Theu.—Virtue e’er to honour— 
Love nature—follow justice! 
Cas.—Think’st thou then— 
Thy teachings ‘tain no root? He'll justify, 
Ay, to the veriest tittle thy instructions. 
Come on, my lord!— 
If I'm not wofully mista’n in this, 
We'll show thee sport anon—will mould thy frame 
Into youth's lusty vigor—make thee nimble 
And frisky as a stripling ! Come, my steel, 
There may be use for thee! Thy glistening brightness 
Seems as thy wish were flashing from thy face 
8 
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To have at this base caitiff! Now, if Heaven 

(I pray it may not,) do not interpose 

To stop contention, we’ll have food betimes 

Shall satiate thy wish and mine to boot! 

S'death !—I will have at him and all who aid him, 

And that before I sleep !—Come on, my lord! 
[Exeunt.] 





(For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE MAN IN THE PINE WOODS. 


GENTLE reader, will you accept my invitation and take another walk to the 
sand banks which overlook Pine Island, together with the beautiful expanse of 
country stretching away from the two hills I have before described? It is just 
six months since the spring flood I once told you of. The blossoms have swelled 
into fruit—the fruit itself has been shaken from the boughs and is heaped up in 
yellow and crimson abundance by the reeking cider-mills. The husks have fall- 
en back, shrunken and dry, from the golden ears of corn bristling thick over 
many a field whose bosom is laden with multitudes of ripe pumpkins, heralds of 
thanksgiving, embedded like globes of solid gold in the brown earth. The old 
chesnut, at the end of the bridge, has opened its prickly burrs to the first frost, 
and the ripe nuts are rattling at intervals amid the fallen leaves, or splash into 
the water from the overhanging boughs. The venerable oaks, that shadow our 
house, have deepened from a soft green, into a sober brown andthe maple over 
my mother’s grave, is flushed with a vivid scarlet, as if an angel had cast his 
raiment, to overshadow her quiet resting-place. Look up the river! how splen- 
didly its banks are robed, to the very waters’ brink, with a profusion of heavy fol- 
iage, each leaf of which, is imbued with deep, rich coloring, a painter might 
strive a life-time and fail in obtaining; while the river itself, reflects the bright- 
ness of its teeming barriers till it seems a liquid stream of amalgamated coloring. 
Yonder, is Rimmond forest, melting away to the east in a sea of brilliancy. Now 
look at the opposite bank! what a picture is Falls Hill! how graceful is the sweep 
toward Castle Rock, looking as majestic as ever, raising its superb head to the sky, 
with a gorgeous drapery of forest trees springing thick from every cleft, and min- 
gling with the reddening clouds till the sun-set itself seems but brightening with 
a lustre reflected from the magnificent picture of earth mellowing beneath it. 
Abroad, and on every side, does the same gorgeous brilliancy present itself, dark- 
ening in the shadow, or glowing in the oblique light, while the habitations look 
small and insignificant amid so much natural splendor. 

I will not draw your attention again to the Pine Grove. The wind is sighing 
mournfully among its branches, breathing a strange melody, in their raiment of 
everlasting green, like the sound of a dirge smothered by a death-pall. That 
grove would look like a robe of mourning, spread out in the dusky river-vale, but 
that the topmost trees catch and dally with the receding light, like a despairing 
man grasping at the last rays of hope as they die away from his heart. It is 
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strange what a melancholy feeling comes over the mind at this hour and season. 
In spite of the transcendent magnificence of nature, we can but feel that we are 
looking upon the hectic beauty of the year, the flash of brilliancy before death— 
that, like the Indian warrior, nature has arrayed herself bravely for the grave. 
Yet why should we be sad? The spring-beauty will come again, flowers will 
blossom anew, and fruit will ripen as ever. Autumnal drapery will again robe the 
earth with brilliancy, but when we sink to rest, so ‘unlike this scene, withered, 
feeble, beautiless, where will our rising be?—how will it be? Will the soul 
fling off mortality, even as the tree casts its leaves, to be new clothed in the fresh- 
ness of heaven? Will the stores of feeling and knowledge gathered here, be coun- 
ted for us in another world, or will the spirit bud and blossom again with the nev- 
er dying flowers of immortality ? Alas, we cannot tell, the mind of man is incapa- 
ble of understanding itself. Let us bow our souls and be humble, knowing that 
God cares for us. 

Gentle reader, I had not the most distant intention of moralizing or sentimen- 
talizing, when I commenced the last paragraph. I intended to tell a very simple 
story, but found myself dwelling on thoughts that have haunted me on a late sick 
bed, that come to me in the stillness of the night, that follow me into the crowd 
and lie forever on my heart like a darkness; but they are unfit for this place ; we 
will cast them off awhile, and again turn our attention to the vast and noble pic- 
ture outspread before us. Itis growing chilly here ; step with me under my cloak ; 
draw its folds close, let me put my arm about you, and we shall be very comforta- 
ble while I tell my story, for the bland air of an Indian Summer is abroad. 

My father had taken a journey to the far west, to transact business for a firm in 
which he was a partner, leaving my step-mother on Pine Island with the family ; 
which consisted of two elder sisters, myself, a step-brother, in his infancy, togeth- 
er with a house-maid and a voung ian, who slept in the house as a kind of pro- 
tection. About a month after my father’s departure, my mother on returning 
from a walk to Falls Hill, happened to meet a gentleman, against whom my 
father held a note of hand, of some considerable amount, just as she was passing 
along the edge of the Pine Grove. The gentleman drew up his horse, and, on 
learning that the note was in my moth.r's possession, promised to call in the af- 
ternoon and leave the money with her. ‘lhe arrangement being made, my moth- 
er was about to resume her walk homeward when she observed a man dart from be- 
hind a neighboring tree and pass along the skirt of the grove. There was a foot- 
path running through the wood, and my mother took no further notice of the cir- 
cumstance, than to suppose that the man had accidentially strayed from this path. 
She returned home therefore perfectly undisturbed, and when the gentleman called 
in the afternoon, received the money, without thinking that so largea sum 
might be unsafe in a house, whose only defence lay in a young clerk. 

The morning had been unusually fine, but toward night the sky was overcast 
while a dense mist came up from the river, spreading itself like a drapery over the 
valley. The night sat in early and was intensely dark. The dash of the water- 
fall near by, together with the wind moaning amid the pines, made all things 
damp without, and full of gloom; but none of this penetrated to our comfortable 
parlor. The blinds were closed, the furniture rubbed bright, the carpet was 
thick and warm, while the andirons and a fender of polished brass, most cheerfully 
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reflected back a blazing nut-wood fire. By some strange chance, Harry Drake, the 
young man who usually slept at our house, was absent, and the girl had gone to 
visit a sister on School-Hill ; therefore, my mother was left alone with her children. 
Our nearest neighbor was a Mr. Hyne, who lived in the large red house standing 
on the bend of the road, as it sweeps from the sand-banks toward the bridge; but 
the constant dash of the water-fall prevented the possibility of alarming thein, 
should any danger threaten us. Of this, however, my mother had no fear; she 
locked the door, drew the heavy bolt, and with a feeling of perfect security, placed 
lights on the stand, by which she seated herself and held a map for us, while we 
traced the course of our father’s journey upon it. 

The map was folded, and Jane, my elder sister, (1 would give her real name, 
but that I think one target, for the accommodation of the dear public, is as much 
as can be reasonably expected froma family,) seated herself by the stand, let her 
curls fall over her face, and in a moment was deep in the pages of ‘Thaddeus of 
Warsaw ;’ ny mother snuffed the candles, placed her feet on the fender, and 
threw one arm over the neck of Lucy, my second sister, and the other over my 
shoulders, as I lay with my head in her lap, and my eyes raised to her face, in 
anxious expectation of the story, without which we seldom went to bed satisfied. 
The tale with which our mother indulged us, was a model worthy of imitation, 
remarkably unpresuiming, simple andtrue It was finished, and after kneeling by 
her side, and repeating our prayers, with an approving hand on the head of each, 
we were placed in bed, leaving Jane absorbed in the adventures of the Polish he- 
ro. In afew moments I was sound asleep in dear Lucy’s arms, and can only re- 
late what happened after, as it was told to me. 

After placing us in bed, my mother returned to the fire, arranged her cushions, 
and taking up the idle volume, commenced the affecting account of Sobieski’s 
departure from his enslaved country. Thus the time passed unnoticed, till the 
clock struck eleven, warning my mother of the lateness of the hour. She arose, 
threw down her book, and wiping her eyes exclaimed, ‘What a fool Lam, to ery 
over a novel,’ then she proceeded to cover the fire with ashes, but she had scarce- 
ly raised the shovel, when aslight noise at the door arrested her attention. Jane 
looked up with a start, threw back her curls, and fora moment they both listened 
anxiously. Again the noise was repeated more forcibly, as if some person were 
attempting to force the bolt. My mother turned very pale ; Jane dropped ‘her 
book, and creeping to her side, grasped her gown; but not a word was spoken. 
Again there was a sound, as if a heavy stone had heen hurled against the door, 
and this was followed by a low whispering, fearfully distinct to my poor mother 
and sister. The former had, by this time, recovered a portion of the courage, 
which was her characteristic, and demanded in a voice tolerably steady, who thus 
attempted forcible entrance into her dwelling The whispering continued, and 
for a moment there was no reply ; at length a voice, evidently feigned, answered 


‘A friend.’ 


‘ Your name and business,’ was my mother’s prompt rejoinder. There was no 
answer, except a renewed attempt to force the door. My mother grasped the 
shovel, which she still held and set her lips firmly together. ‘Have a care,’ she 
said in a resolute voice, ‘if you enter here, you will find me neither unprotected 
nor unarmed.’ 
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The noise ceased, there was a trampling of quick heavy feet amid the fallen 
leaves, under the old oaks, and all was still again. My mother stood in the 
middle of the floor, listening breathlessly, while the trempling Jane ventured to 
raise her face from where it had been buried inthe folds of her dress. In doing 
so, she caught a glance at the opposite window. Uttering a shrill ery, she stood 
like one fascinated, pale and shivering all over with fear—her eyes distended, and 
her finger pointing to the sash. My mother turned, and there, pressed close to the 
glass, were two dusky faces, with eyes glaring like something supernatural on 
their helplessness. Even then, my mother cid not lose her presence of mind. Ben- 
ding her head a little, while she kept her eyes steadily fixed on the window, she 
whispered——Jane, your father’s gun—bring it me.’ Her steady courage embol- 
dened the little girl; she darted forward toa neighboring closet, and in a moment, 
the light fowling-piece was in my mother’s hands. ‘It is unloaded, mother; Mr. 
Hyne fired it off this morning.’ ‘Hush, | know it, said my mother sternly. 
There was a clinking of the lock under her finger, and then the piece was delib- 
erately levelled. The faces disappeared instantly, and there was a sound of smoth- 
ered voices under the window. 

‘Steal gently to the bed-room, in which the little girls are sleeping; lock the 
door and put the key in your bosom,’ said my mother, in a low deliberate voice, 
without moving a muscle, and still keeping her aim atthe window. Poor Jane 
crept along the shadowy side of the room and performed her mission without the 
slightest noise. ‘Now,’ said my mother, with her eye still taking the range of 
the gun-barrel, ‘now, unfasten the outer door—without noise, | charge you—when 
] come, open it gently, and run for your life.’ 

Jane cast a frightened look at the window, another on the resolute face of my 
step mother, and obeyed her. The bolt was scarcely drawn, when my mother 
threw down the fowling-piece, darted to the cradle, and snatching up the sleeping 
boy, rushed througti the door, followed by little Jane. They had scarcely reached 
the end of the bridge when the quick tread of feet was heard in hasty pursuit, but 
it was of no avail; the night was intensely dark, and the dash of the falls drowned 
the noise of their fleet footsteps as they almost flew over the bridge. The pur- 
suit was given up, and unharmed, the fugitives arrived at the house of Mr. Hyne. 
My mother’s foot had seareely torched the door-step, when she fainted and fell 
forward with the babe still clasped to her bosom. Jane, feeling every breath she 


drew asif the clutch of the ruffian was upon her shoul 


| der, knocked vigorously 


at the door, and added her voice with so much effect, that Mr. Hyne, his wife, 
and two stout hired men, sprang from their respective beds, and rushed simulta- 
neously to the door, where they found my poor mother prostrate on the steps, still 
clasping her babe, who was half smothered in his cradle-quilt, and the impatient 
Jane erying and trembling with affright. Breathlessly, the poor child explained 
their nocturnal appearance, while our kind neighbors were restoring my fainting 
parent. Dy the time Mr. Hyne and his men had hurried on their clothes, she had 
recovered, and remembering the peril in which we were left, she insisted on re- 
turning with them. 

When my mother again entered our house with her three champions armed to 
the teeth, she found the door half open; the fowling-piece lying just as she had 


cast it down ; the two brass candlesticks upright and tall as ever; ‘Thaddeus of 
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Warsaw,’ on the hearth-rug, while sister Lucy and myself were snugly sleeping 
in the middle of a soft feather bed, as unconsciously happy as if robbers never ex- 
isted to be frightened at a slender gun, minus powder and lead. 

Notwithstanding the peaceable appearance of the battle-field, the present per- 
sons were not entirely victorious. The lock of a secretary was broken, and my 
mother’s purse, together with the roll of bank-bills she had that day received, 
had been carried off by the enemy. No lives were lost,but the camp had been 
plundered during the retreat of my mother’s forces ; however, like a sensible wo- 
man, she congratulated herself that things were no worse, kissed Jane and the 
baby half a dozen times, and tried not to care about the money. 

As our friends were considering and guessing who the robbers could be, Harry 
Drake came in, and on hearing the occurrences of the evening, expressed himself 
much astonished, and said he had just met two men walking rapidly up Falls Hill, 
as he was returning from an apple bee, in that direction; he added, that he was 
passing by, to sleep with a friend, and on seeing a light, came in to enquire the 
cause. Who the men he had met could be, it was impossible for him to guess. 
He said they passed him quickly, and the night was so dark as to prevent his 
distinguishing their faces. 

‘Mamma,’ said Jane, suddenly springing up, her face bright with a new discov- 
ery, ‘Mamma, [ know who one of the men was.’ 

Harry Drake half rose from his chair, and then resumed his position, somewhat 
nervously, while the others looked surprised and incredulous. 

‘Who is it dear?’ inquired her mother, smiling at her eagerness. 

‘Mamma, I am almost certain it was the man you saw in the Pine Woods, while 
you were talking to Mr, Mosely about the note ; and none else could have known 
you would receive so much money.’ 

‘You are right,’ said my mother, ‘it must have been the man in the pine woods, 
but who was he? I did not see his face.’ Here conjecture was at fault, though all 
agreed that one of the robbers must have been the man in the Pine Woods. Ev. 
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Thou hast passed away, dear, sainted one, 
And winged thy flight to heav’n ; 
Thy crown of joy, was early won; 
Ere half thy morning sand had run, 
Or mists had veil’d thy rising sun, 
The gracious call was giv’n. 
And who could wish, thou hadst remain’d 


Till sorrow thy young heart had stain’d? 


We have laid thee on thy shrouded bier, 


Wan, motionless,—and cold ; 
We have gazed the last, shed our last tear 
On that pale cheek, that form so dear ; 























































EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


We may not keep thee longer here ; 
Thy tale of life is told! 
Yet, can we wish the race less brief, 


When thou art spared such worlds of grief? 


Why should we mourn, thou treasur'd one, 
Thy early upward flight? 
Why grieve, thy earthly task is done, 
Thy Paradise of bliss begun, 
Thy rich reward already won 
in realms of ceaseless light ? 
O no! we cannot wish thee here, 


We hush the sigh, we stay the tear. 


Thou hast gone, belov'd, to realize 
Thy dearest hope, below— 
Thy gracious father, bade thee rise, 
To blessedness beyond the skies, 
To joys which our poor mortal eyes 
May never, never know. 
O no! we would not call thee back 
To tread life’s bleak and thorny track. 


Sweet bud! though here the cult’ring hand 
Did guard thy infant bloom, 
Angels shall, in that holier land 
Alone, behold the flower expand, 
And ripen, for that beauteous band, 
Which heavenly hues assume. 
Then bloom and flourish, lovely one, 
Beneath that bright eternal sun. 


Thy home is now, where seraphs dwell, 
Near God’s eternal throne ; 
There, there! thy rapturous song shall swell, 
In grateful strains thy love to tell; 
There perfect peace shall care expel, 
Nor sin, nor grief be known. 
O GOD! we yield her up to thee, 


An offspring willing, perfect, free. L. L. 
Salem, Mass. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Norman Lesuiz.—This is a splendid book—we must say it, notwithstanding 
the forestalling puffs of the New York Mirror, puffs which, if the whole commu- 
nity thought of such maneuvering as we do, would have injured Mr. Fay’s novel 
extremely. However, as we have said, notwithstanding this we cannot honestly re- 
frain from saying that Norman Leslie is a splendid affair, and one that must place 
its author on a level with America’s best writers. ‘There is a knowledge of char- 
acter displayed which surprises, a strength of language that excites, a crowd of 
incidents that might have been scattered over four volumes with good effect, and 
a profusion of glowing pictures, exquisite and thrilling in the extreme. But 
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Harrington of the Galaxy is right. There are no resting places, no pages to breathy 
freely over. In short, Mr. Fay has not stooped sufficiently to the drudgery of 
literature, Detail is wanting. Like a sudden thunder storm, flash after flash 
of brilliancy dazzles the reader, hurrying him on and on, till the brain aches with 
its press of sensations. It has its faults, but Norman Leslie is a credit to Mr. Fay, 
and an honor to America. 


Tur Girr.—We opened to a plate of Fanny Kemble and closed the book again. 

Ture Toxen.—We intend to speak of this annual at length before New-Year’s 
Day. 

Tur Macyotta, of New York.—We have not had time to examine the con- 
tents, but the binding is in exquisite taste. 


Tue Peorpie’s Macazine.—This is a useful, interesting family magazine, wor- 
thy of all praise and of a good support, which we hope it receives. It is publish- 
ed by S. Colman, and has been recently connected with the Penny Magazine. 

Partey’s ALMANac is the best we have seen, the contents are simple without 
being silly, usetul without duliness, and witty without coarseness. Buy it, read 
it, and lay it up for reference. 

Tue East Brincewarer Patriot, edited by the Browns, former conductors 
of the Amaranth, (By the way that little favorite of ours progresses very agreea- 
bly.) is just the kind of journal we should expect from the men who conduct it, 
lively, useful, and exceedingly interesting. We wish there were more such pa- 
pers in our country. 

Carery’s Lisrary or Cnotce Literature, Philadelphia. We have received 
the third and fourth numbers of this excellently managed work, and shall be 
obliged to the publishers if they will forward the two previous numbers. It is 
gotten up in a neat style and is of a convenient size for a library, at $5 per an- 
num, extremely cheap for such an immense mass of good reading matter. 





Tur Ixripet.—To those who object to this Tale as improbable may we be 
permitted to say, that it is truth, highly colored, but still true in its leading fea- 
tures. Let those who have read the account of the murder of Col. Sharpe by 
Beauchamp say, if the character of Caroline Pope is not rather softened than 
otherwise, from that of Ann Beauchamp. She was beautiful, talented, and an 
infidel. She attempted to kill her betrayer and practised shooting at a mark in 
order to get a steady hand. She married Beauchamp under the express condition 
that he should murder Sharpe. She killed herself in prison the night before her 
husband s execution, and all this without one touch of the pity, of the relenting 
womanhood, with which we endeavored, perhaps unsuccessiully, to mellow down 
the real character. When asked why he did not kill himself and die with his 
wife, Beauchamp gave as a reason that he believed in an after life, in a God and 
a retribution for sins, but his wife did not. Caroline Pope is not a creature of our 
imagination ; her character and the truths of her story were far more terrible 
than the humble tale founded upon them—we only copied a dark picture drawn 
and fearfully colored by the demon of atheism. 


To CorresponpEeNts.—A pretty piece of poetry, “ The Bird at Sea,” has been 
lying on hand some months. As soon as possible we will insert it, if the author 
will allow us to make a slight alteration. We return thanks to a Salem cor- 
respondent, and should like to hear from her again. Our young friend in that 
place is informed that his manuscript will be received with pleasure. Will Mr. 
Burleigh, of the Amaranth, accept our thartks for his beautiful poem ? We will 
cheerfully reciprocate the favor as soon as our health permits of increased 
labor. We recret that the numerous engagements of our valued correspondent, 
F have prevented his continuing his articles on the “ Character of the age.”” He 
may be depended on for our next number. 





We owe »n apology to our subscribers on the Penobscot for the delay in the 
delivery of our October number. ‘The publisher was absent, we were confined to 
our room, and by mistake the Magazines were placed on board a packet, instead 
of the steam-boat which usually conveys them. The vessel was weatherbound, 
in consequence of which the magazines were delayed on their passage to Bangor 
and its vicinity 














